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2 Public Accountability for Charter Schools 


Introduction to the Standards and Recommendations 


Public schools - among our nation’s 
oldest and most cherished public insti- 
tutions - were created to provide a free 
elementary and secondary education to 
all children. But providing that educa- 
tion to students in impoverished com- 
munities proved to be a challenge. The 
semi-independent charter school 
model, first applied in 1991, aimed to 
look outside traditional school district 
structures and develop innovative 
strategies that could be applied at scale 
across all public schools. 

Early charter schools took on this chal- 
lenge, and many have succeeded. But 
over the last two decades, those who 
envision charters as competing with 
and ultimately replacing traditional 
public schools have become some of the 
most dominant voices in the policy 
debate over the reform. Chartering has 
become an industry, and in many cases, 
rapid expansion has replaced innova- 
tion and excellence as goals. Forty-two 
states now allow chartering, and about 
2.5 million students attend more than 
6,000 independently managed schools. 
Almost 2,000 new charter schools have 
opened in the past five years, along 
with a burgeoning market of manage- 
ment service providers, vendors, think 
tanks, policy shops, and advocacy 
organizations. 
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State charter laws, regulations, and 
oversight have not kept up with this 
changing dynamic. While most charter 
operators are working hard to meet the 
needs of their students, the lack of 
effective oversight means too many 
cases of fraud and abuse, too little 
attention to equity, and no guarantee 
of academic innovation or excellence. 

In 2012-2013, a working group of 
grassroots organizers and leaders from 
around the country met under the aus- 
pices of the Annenberg Institute for 
School Reform (AISR) and Communi- 
ties for Public Education Reform 
(CPER) to explore the impact of rapid 
charter expansion on parents, students, 
and communities. The participants, 
from Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark, 
New York, and other cities, brought 
first-hand experience and years of work- 
ing directly with impacted communities 
and families, rather than relying only 
on limited measures such as standard- 
ized test scores to assess impact. The 
values of access, equity, and account- 
ability drove their inquiry: How does 
the rapid expansion of charters impact 
equity across sectors? Does this new 
model of education increase the avail- 
ability of high-quality schools for all 
children? Are independently operated 
schools fully accountable to the public 
that funds them and entrusts their chil- 
dren to them? 


The group found some common con- 
cerns: uneven academic performance; 
practices that pushed or kept students 
out of charter schools; overly harsh dis- 
cipline policies; funding patterns that 
destabilized traditional schools; and a 
lack of representative governance, trans- 
parency, and adequate oversight, lead- 
ing to potential conflicts of interest and 
instances of fraud and other problems. 
The group studied state charter laws, 
the model state law developed by the 
National Alliance for Public Charter 
Schools (NAPCS), 1 and model charter 
authorizing standards promulgated by 
the National Association of Charter 
School Authorizers (NACSA) 2 to better 
understand how current charter policy 
and practice have impacted communi- 
ties and how they might be revised to 
provide solutions for these concerns. 

The set of standards and recommenda- 
tions presented in this report is the cul- 
mination of this work. We hope to 
provide guidance to state legislatures, 
charter authorizers, and other bodies 
tasked with charter school oversight 
and to provide communities with con- 
crete recommendations to take to poli- 
cymakers as they continue to press for 
access, equity, and public accountabil- 
ity. We believe that strong standards, 
oversight, and transparency will benefit 
both charter schools and traditional 
schools and help rebuild public trust in 
our nation’s public education system. 



Traditional districts and charter schools should work together to 
ensure a coordinated approach that serves all children. 


Public education is a societal commitment made to each and every 
child. The establishment of independently operated schools 
increases the risk that competition between schools will create a cul- 
ture of winners and losers, rather than advance the commitment to 
serving all students well. Traditional districts and charter schools 
should work in common purpose to build a unified and cohesive 
system that provides equitable and accessible educational options in 
each state, district, and community for every child. 

To serve the collective good of all students and families, states must 
ensure coordination and collaboration between traditional school 
districts and the independent operators, management companies, 
and authorizers that license charter schools. This coordination is 
important not only for decisions about the siting of schools, but 
also for the development of academic and extracurricular programs, 
specialized services, and other features. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

The District of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS) is redrawing 
school boundaries this year in order to even out enrollments 
across the system. But in the midst of the effort, the independent 
D.C. Public Charter School Board announced plans for three 
new charter middle schools in the district. The announcement 
threw the DCPS effort into chaos: DCPS officials and parents 
complained that without coordination or unified planning 
around demographic shifts, educational needs, and building sit- 
ing, it was impossible to come up with a rational attendance 
structure for traditional public schools . 3 


•Require school districts, authorizers, and charter 
schools - individually or through their networks - to 
develop and regularly update a citywide multiyear 
school plan that includes projected demographic 
changes, criteria for new school openings or closings, 
and equitable geographic distribution of schools and 
students to ensure that all students have access to 
schools in their communities and a range of special- 
ized programs. The development and reevaluation of 
this unified school plan should be subject to robust 
public input to ensure equity and transparency across 
the district. 

•Require charter school authorizers, in coordination 
with this unified school plan (see previous recommen- 
dation), to prepare an impact statement before approv- 
ing any new charter school application. The statement 
should assess the school's impact on the unified 
school plan and identify the role that the charter 
intends to fill within the overall system. 

• Require the state department of education to conduct 
an annual assessment of the cumulative impact of 
charter schools on traditional school districts. This 
assessment should reviewthe flow of funding between 
sectors, student enrollment trends, and educational 
outcomes. The assessment should also identify best 
practices within both sectors and ensure that these 
practices are being shared to improve educational out- 
comes as a whole. The results of this assessment 
should be made widely available to the public through 
the state department of education's website. 

• Establish minimum academic, social, and educational 
opportunities and services that all taxpayer-funded 
schools should provide, including high-level courses; 
enrichment programs; art, music, and athletic pro- 
grams; school libraries; career and health counselors; 
and federally funded free and reduced-price meal pro- 
grams. Require all charter schools to report on their 
websites and in enrollment and marketing materials 
the full range of academic, enrichment, and extracur- 
ricular offerings that they provide. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 



School governance should be representative and transparent. 


a. Governance and Transparency 

Charter schools, authorizers, and management organiza- 
tions are sometimes exempted from transparency and pub- 
lic accountability regulations that other publicly funded 
institutions must adhere to. Lack of transparency has been 
a significant challenge for authorizers as well as parents 
and policymakers and opens the door to malfeasance. 
Currently, only ten states require parent representation on 
charter school governing boards. Parent and student repre- 
sentation helps ensure input and oversight from those 
directly involved with the school on a day-to-day basis and 
helps guard against unethical or illegal behavior. 

As part of an overall public education system, charter 
schools must be subject to the same process and trans- 
parency rules as traditional public schools. Charter gov- 
erning boards, though they may be formally organized as 
nonprofit corporations, must operate as public bodies rep- 
resenting the communities served by the school. 


• Require that each charter school's original application and charter 
agreement be available online on the websites of both the individ- 
ual school and the charter authorizer. 

• Require that at least 50 percent of the members of each charter 
school governing board be representatives from among parents at 
the school (elected by parents) and, in the case of high schools, 
students (elected by students). Non-parent/student members of 
the governing board should be required to reside in the school dis- 
trict in which the school(s) operates. Each charter school should 
be required to list board members with affiliations on the school's 
website. 

• Require that members of charter school governing boards file full 
financial disclosure reports and identify any potential conflicts of 
interest, relationships with management companies, or other busi- 
ness dealings with the school, its management company, or other 
charter schools. These documents should be available online 
through the authorizer (NACSA standards include a similar recom- 
mendation, p. 22). 

• Require governing boards of charter schools to hold all meetings 
in the district in which their school or schools operate and at times 
that are convenient to parents. Require all meetings to be open to 
the public and publicized in advance accordingto the rulesforthe 
traditional public school governing body. 

• Require online access to minutes from charter school governing 
board meetings, the school's policies, information about staff, 
instructional strategies, curriculum, school rules and behavior 
codes, school budgets, and information about management com- 
panies or other large contracts. 

• Require that charter applications include language of neutrality 
and non-interference with teachers' and school employees' right 
to unionize and to bargain collectively over working conditions to 
the extent possible, understanding that the rules governing charter 
schools' status as public employers are complex and sometimes 
disputed. These rights must include due process rights for all 
school employees as a condition for receiving and/or renewing a 
charter. 

• Make charter schools and all authorizers subject to state laws 
regarding freedom of information, public records, and public meet- 
ings; create specific and escalating sanctions forschools that fail 
to comply. 

• Require charter schools to comply with district laws on school-based 
parent and educator advisory councils or groups to ensure that 
parents, teachers, and school staff have a voice in school matters. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

Pennsylvania’s charter schools routinely ignore the 
state’s Right-To-Know Law, despite being legally 
bound to comply with it. In May 2013, the director 
of the state’s Office of Open Records testified that her 
office had received 239 appeals in cases where charter 
schools either rejected or failed to answer requests 
from the public for information on budgets, payrolls, 
or student rosters. 4 Research by the mayor of 
Philadelphia’s Office of Education found that only 
about half of that city’s charter schools posted minutes 
from their board meetings on the school’s website. 5 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 



b. Management Contracts 

Many of the most significant concerns around governance and 
transparency relate to external charter management companies. 
Nearly every state allows charter school governing boards to 
subcontract with a nonprofit charter management organization 
(CMO) or a for-profit education management organization 
(EMO) for virtually every facet of school management. Some 
of these EMO/CMOs have steadfastly refused to open their 
financial books to the public, even though they are receiving - 
or are nearly wholly supported by - public funds. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

In Ohio, dozens of charter school boards turn about 96 
percent of their taxpayer funding over to White Hat Man- 
agement Company, a for-profit EMO. White Hat takes in 
more than $60 million in public funding annually for its 
charter school management services, yet has refused to 
comply with requests from the governing boards of its own 
schools for detailed financial reports. Despite two Ohio 
court rulings compelling White Hat to release the 
requested documents, the company has refused. 6 


• Require complete contracts for management services to be 
electronically posted on the schools' websites within ten 
days of execution. The posting should include detailed infor- 
mation about the servicesto be provided bythe management 
company and all financial commitments and compensation, 
as well as all fees and bonuses to be provided to the man- 
agement company (NACSA includes a similar recommenda- 
tion, p. 24). 

• Require full public financial disclosure by charter manage- 
ment organizations of their expenditures and profits related 
to the operation of each school they serve. 

• Prohibit anyone with a financial relationship to a manage- 
ment organization or the staff of any authorizing agency from 
serving on the governing board of any charter school (NACSA 
includes a similar recommendation, p. 8). 

• Require that the school governing board (not the manage- 
ment organization) directly select, retain, and compensate 
the school attorney, accountant, and auditing firm to ensure 
independence from a management company (NACSA 
includes a similar recommendation, p. 24). 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 



Charter schools should ensure equal access to interested students 
and prohibit practices that discourage enrollment or disproportionately 
push enrolled students out of the school. 


While charters must, by law, comply with civil rights laws and 
enroll students through a fair and accessible process, numerous 
concerns have been raised about both access to and retention 
in charter schools. No student should be denied access to or 
pushed out of a school because that school chooses not to pro- 
vide the supports needed to serve that student. 

a. Enrollment 

If charter schools are to contribute to our public education sys- 
tem, they must represent a cross-section of students and fami- 
lies in the district that they serve. Any practices that serve to 
weed out certain children or families - whether intentionally 
or unintentionally - must be eliminated. 

The widespread use of explicit or subtle barriers to enrollment 
at charter schools has been well documented. The U.S. 
Department of Education, the National Association of Charter 
School Authorizers, and a range of research and news organiza- 
tions have reported that practices that can act to discourage or 
preclude enrollment - such as parent contracts, required stu- 
dent essays, interviews, and requests for specific documents - 
are not uncommon at charter schools . 7 

Federal and State laws are clear: public schools - including 
charter schools — cannot discriminate in their admissions poli- 
cies or practices. The U.S. Department of Education has issued 
guidance relating to admissions procedures that deter or 
exclude immigrant students , 8 English language learners, and 
students with disabilities, clarifying that charter schools - just 
as traditional public schools - must accept and provide services 
for these students . 9 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

The Chattanooga Charter School of Excellence in Ten- 
nessee requires that each parent or guardian of a stu- 
dent volunteer for a minimum of 20 hours each school 
year. 10 

At Green Woods Charter School in Philadelphia, appli- 
cations for enrollment are available only one day a year, 
and only to families who attend an open house at a 
golf club in the Philadelphia suburbs. The registration 
site is more than two miles from public transportation. 
There is no online application, nor are applications 
available even at the school itself. 1 1 
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b. Retention 


Parents and students report that getting into a charter school is 
only the beginning of their efforts to ensure the student gets 
a high-quality education. Community-based groups often hear 
anecdotally of charter students being pushed out of or coun- 
seled out of their chosen schools and returning to their tradi- 
tional neighborhood schools. Sometimes these “voluntary 
withdrawals” seem conveniently timed - spiking just after dis- 
trict enrollment audits that determine funding for the school, 
or just before state assessments that determine school rankings 
and academic standing. 12 An educational climate where a 
school’s continued operation is dependent on test scores may 
create an incentive to push out struggling students. And under 
state law, charter schools typically have greater leeway than tra- 
ditional public schools to do so. 

As more struggling students are pushed out of charter schools, 
a district’s traditional public schools become disproportionately 
responsible for providing the services and additional supports 
to ensure their success. The resulting disproportionate enroll- 
ment patterns also skew academic performance comparisons 
between charters and the district’s public schools. States, 
authorizers, and charter governing boards need to ensure that 
all schools within a district are sharing in the responsibility to 
provide educational services to all students equitably. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

At one Success Academy in New York City, the original 
kindergarten class of eighty-three students had dwindled 
to forty-seven by grade 6. The school’s first-grade class of 
seventy- three students that same initial year had just thirty- 
five students by grade 7. In other words, 47 percent of the 
students had left the school. A high percentage of those 
were students with disabilities. 13 


• Prohibit schools from utilizing enrollment and registration 
procedures that directly or indirectly exclude or discourage 
certain students from enrolling at the school. 

• Require all new charter applications to include detailed plans 
for the school's enrollment and registration procedures to 
ensure that they will not result in selectivity. Require that 
enrollmentforms and requirements be posted on the schools' 
websites in English and any other relevant languages. 

• Require authorizers to monitor charter school enrollment and 
retention practices through uniform and consistent data 
requirements to ensure that charter schools are enrolling a 
proportionate share of students across subgroups. 

• Create an independent ombudsman office within each school 
districtto whom parents can challenge or appeal enrollment, 
classification (as special education), or withdrawal decisions 
by the charter school. Give the ombudsman's office the 
authority to take action or to direct the authorizer to take 
action against any school found to be in violation of the law. 

• Require all districts to establish a cross-sector student iden- 
tification system that allows the district to track student 
mobility during the course of the school year. 

• Require public documentation and reporting of student attri- 
tion throughout the school year, including date, reason, and 
disposition (where the student ends up). This should include 
all disciplinary actions, including both in- and out-of-school 
suspensions and referrals to law enforcement, and "volun- 
tary" and "involuntary" exits. It should be disaggregated by 
race/ethnicity, gender, age, grade level, free/reduced meal 
status, disability status, and English proficiency status. 

• Before any student withdraws from a charter school, require 
that the student, his or her parent or guardian, and school 
personnel sign a document stating that the student is with- 
drawing voluntarily and that charter school personnel have 
not prohibited, discouraged, or attempted to discourage the 
student from continued enrollment in the charter school. 

• Per pupil funding, provided to schools based on their enroll- 
ment, should be adjusted throughout the school year to 
accommodate changes in enrollment due to mobility. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 



Charter school discipline policy should be fair and transparent. 


Community-based groups have fought for, and in many cases won, new 
district-wide discipline policies that focus on restorative practices, elimi- 
nate or reduce the role of police in schools, and end out-of-school suspen- 
sion. But most of these new discipline policies apply only to traditional 
public schools. Charter schools in most states are free to design their own 
protocols for student discipline. Increasingly, community-based and 
youth organizing groups are expanding their campaigns for just and fair 
discipline policies to include charter schools. 

Now, after years of documentation, organizing, and advocacy efforts by 
communities of color across the country, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Department of Justice have acknowledged significant 
disparities in the use of the most severe disciplinary procedures - with 
disproportionate impact nationally on students of color, particularly 
African Americans. In March 2014, the education and justice depart- 
ments jointly released new guidance relating to the use of discipline pol- 
icy and explicitly recommend that charter schools as well as traditional 
public schools comply with the new guidance. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

District of Columbia public charter schools expelled students at a 
rate seventy-two times higher than in the city’s traditional school 
system in the 201 1-2012 school year, removing 227 students for 
discipline violations, while the D.C. Public Schools — which serve 
more students - removed three. 14 

Until recently, schools in Chicago’s Noble Charter Network charged 
fines for student infractions of the school’s rules. The fines ranged 
from $5 for chewing gum or failing to tuck in a shirt to $280 for 
misbehavior in the classroom. 15 According to the Chicago Tribune, 
Noble’s fees from such fines amounted to $200,000 in revenues in 
2011 alone. 16 After significant protests by youth and parent organ- 
izing groups in Chicago, Noble stopped the practice in 2014. 


• Require authorizersto ensure that charter school 
discipline policies and practices are promul- 
gated and implemented to avoid discriminatory 
and/or disproportionate punishments of students 
based on race, gender, or other characteristics 
and are consistent with federal school discipline 
laws and guidance. 

• Require every charter school to make its school 
discipline policy publicly available on the 
school's website, so that parents can thoroughly 
review the policy before enrolling their child. All 
charter discipline policies should include explicit 
provisions regarding due process for students, 
including the right to a hearing before long-term 
removal, suspension, expulsion, disciplinary or 
safety transfers, or alternative school place- 
ments, as well as parental appeals and notifica- 
tion rights. 

• Require schools to report annually on all disci- 
plinary actions and withdrawals from the school, 
including the reason for the student's departure, 
suspension, or other action and the statement 
that documentation of due process rights was 
available. These data should be disaggregated 
by race/ethnicity, gender, age, grade level, 
free/reduced meal status, disability status, and 
English proficiency status. 

•Establish standards for disciplinary codes, 
expressly identifying and defining inappropriate 
strategies and barring their use. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 



All students deserve equitable and adequate school facilities. 

Districts and charter schools should work together to ensure that 
facilities arrangements do not disadvantage students in either sector. 


All students, in both charter and traditional public schools, need safe and 
secure buildings with enough space for a full range of program offerings, small 
class sizes, private accommodations for one-on-one work with a teacher or 
other school staff, adequate school libraries, science labs, gym and athletic 
facilities, and more. In many cities, district officials and charter operators have 
worked together to establish co-location arrangements under which charter 
schools share a district school building with a traditional public school. 

While in theory these arrangements could make sense, in practice co-locations 
have exacerbated tensions between school administrators, students, and 
parents. The two sectors seem to be in competition, rather than working 
together to improve opportunities for all students. An elementary school 
teacher in Los Angeles, where co-locations have been particularly contentious, 
reflects: “One of the difficult things about having a charter school co-located 
on a district public school campus is that . . . the two schools end up compet- 
ing for those things that are necessary to provide a quality education for the 
students,” including, he added, “competing for the same students .” 17 State 
and local policymakers should work to clarify procedures for co-location to 
avoid these tensions and ensure adequate facilities and space for all students. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

In New York City, roughly two-thirds of charter schools are now co-located 
in public school buildings. Public school parents have complained that their 
students have shorter recess, fewer library hours, and earlier lunch schedules 
to better accommodate students enrolled at the co-located charter school. 
Glaring disparities in resources are one of the most visible signs, according 
to the NAACP, which fded a lawsuit against the New York City Depart- 
ment of Education to stop co-locations in the city. “In some schools, hall- 
ways serve as a stark dividing line of inequality,” said NAACP General 
Counsel Kim Keenan. “Classrooms with peeling paint and insufficient 
resources sit on one side, while new computers, brand-new desks and up- 
to-date textbooks line the other. One group of students has air conditioning 
and smartboards, while others under the same roof have neither air nor 
working Wi-Fi .” 18 


• Require that parents, educators, and com- 
munity members from both traditional public 
schools and charter schools be consulted 
and engaged in any decision to co-locate a 
charter school within an existing public 
school facility. 

• Establish strong guidelines for co-location, 
including how "under-utilization" is deter- 
mined, criteria on available space for admin- 
istrative and educational functions, and 
equitable arrangements for access to the 
building's gym, cafeteria, and other common 
spaces. 

•Require yearly impact reports from co- 
located facilities, providing administrators, 
educators, school staff, students, and par- 
ents from both schools the opportunity to 
reflect on how the co-location is working 
and what challenges have arisen, so these 
challenges can be addressed. 

• Require biannual, detailed reports of capital 
improvements in co-located charter schools 
to be posted online. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 



Online charter schools should be better regulated for quality, 
transparency, and the protection of student data. 


Nationally, more than 206,000 students are enrolled in online charter 
schools, yet the academic track record of the online school industry is 
abysmal. 19 While online learning may be appropriate in some situations, 
it should not be marketed as an educational alternative for any family 
looking for the convenience of staying home. In addition to the poor aca- 
demic performance of online schools, there are widespread accounts of 
profiteering and fraud in the online industry. 

The rapid rise of electronic and online services and applications for K-12 
education has also created the potential for data mining of students by 
commercial interests. Researchers at Fordham Law School reported that 
significant privacy concerns accompany the growth of this corporate mar- 
ket. The U.S. Department of Justice flagged this issue in new guidance 
released in February 20 14. 20 State regulation of online data privacy should 
explicitly cover both traditional public schools and public charter schools. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

According to data in Pennsylvania, the average performance of online 
charters was more than thirty-three points behind that of traditional 
public schools. 21 In a 2012 report, 22 none of Pennsylvania’s twelve 
cyber charters made adequate yearly progress as determined by federal 
law. Yet together, these schools received more than $366 million in tax- 
payer funding. 

Based on 2012-2013 report cards in Wisconsin, half of the state’s vir- 
tual charter schools did not meet performance expectations. 23 


• Prohibit online charter schools or halt the expan- 
sion of online charter enrollment - in either new 
or existing schools -until an assessment of their 
academic performance, cost, and operations is 
completed. 

• Require detailed monthly reports on enrollment, 
attrition, teaching staff, demographics, and finan- 
cial disclosures, including profits, from all online 
charter schools. 

• Establish a state-level office of cyber school over- 
sight that is charged with (and provided the 
resources for) monitoring cyber school compli- 
ance with educational and financial regulations. 

•Establish a task force or commission charged 
with developing a fair and reasonable formula for 
funding cyber schools. Require funding for online 
schools to be adjusted throughout the school 
yearto adjust for changes in enrollment. 

• Require cyber charter schools to ensure thattheir 
students are in compliance with the state's com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

• Require that the teachers, administrators, and 
certified staff of all online charter schools are 
licensed and credentialed under state law and 
that they are evaluated underthe same system in 
place for teachers, administrators, and certified 
staff across the state. 

• Prohibit education-related websites, online ser- 
vices, and mobile apps used in public schools 
from kindergarten through grade 12 - including 
charter schools -from compiling, using, or shar- 
ing the personal information of any students for 
any reason otherthan what the school intended. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 



Monitoring and oversight of charter schools are critical to protect the 
public interest. They should be strong and fully funded by the state. 


Most state charter school laws were written in the 1990s, when 
the schools were expected to be only a small component of 
state systems of public education. There was little concern that 
ineffective or unethical charter operators would use schools as 
nightclubs, or that for-profit corporations would buy up prop- 
erty and lease it back to schools at a substantial profit. Regret- 
tably, the exponential growth of the charter industry over the 
last twenty years has not coincided with increased oversight. It 
is time to revisit state charter laws to monitor and ensure the 
appropriate and effective use of public dollars. 

In most states, charter authorizers are tasked not just with 
granting charters, but with providing oversight and technical 
assistance to the schools that they authorize, ensuring that each 
school is in compliance with state and federal law as well as 
with its individual charter agreements. The rapid expansion of 
the charter sector has left authorizers in many states woefully 
understaffed and unable to appropriately monitor the schools 
they have chartered. In Philadelphia, for example, as of spring 
2014, a staff of only six in the district’s Charter Schools Office 
is responsible for reviewing every application for a new charter 
and providing oversight to the city’s eighty-six existing charter 
schools. 


EXAMPLES 

of the Problem to Be Addressed 

The Harambee Institute of Science and Technology 
Charter School in Philadelphia was found to be run- 
ning a nightclub in the school’s cafeteria on nights and 
weekends. 24 

Public money provided to the Cleveland Academy of 
Scholarship, Technology, and Leadership Enterprise 
(CASTLE) was diverted through payments made to 
thirteen shell companies associated with members of 
the charter school’s governing board. The Ohio Audi- 
tor of State eventually issued findings for recovery of 
$1.8 million against the school. Among those indicted 
were the school’s chief executive, the board chair, and 
the school’s treasurer. 25 
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• Eliminate state provisions that allow private, nonprofit entities to authorize charter schools; require autho- 
rizersto adhere to state laws requiring transparency, such as laws regarding public meetings and public 
records. 

• Remove the ability of state charter authorizing commissions to overturn denials of charter applications 
by local authorizers. Locally made decisions not to license a charter school should be honored. 

• Establish minimum qualifications for charter school treasurers. 

• Require that charter schools retain legal counsel as well as accounting and financial audit capacity that 
is independent of any education management company employed by the governing board of the charter 
school. 

• Cap the number of charter schools that authorizers may license unless and until adequate oversight is 
provided. 

• Establish minimum capacities required by authorizers to adequately monitor the charter schools they 
authorize. Empower the state department of education to provide oversight of authorizers, including over- 
sight of the monitoring process. 

• Limit charter terms to a maximum of five years and require authorizers to conduct on-site visits to the 
school every one to three years. Establish the option of short-term (one year) renewal of charter schools 
in cases where significant concerns are found but closure is not warranted. Require authorizers to provide 
intensive support and intervention, if necessary, to improve charter management. 

• End the practice in many states of having charter schools pay authorizers directly for their oversight ser- 
vices. Instead, pay authorizers through separate state funding set aside specifically for that purpose. 

• Supplement the state charter law to provide explicit direction to authorizers about their powers to oversee 
academic, financial, management, and legal aspects of individual schools and to swiftly and strongly 
respond to shortcomings. 

• Charter school financial documents should be made available to the public annually on the websites of 
the school, the authorizer, and any management company. These documents should include a compre- 
hensive statement of revenues, financial and in-kind donations, state and local funding, New Market Tax 
Credits, bond issuances, and any and all additional funds or debt service connected to the operation of 
the school and/or network of schools. 

• Require charter schools to report on administrative expenses as well as funds paid to the authorizer for 
authorizing and oversight services. Schools and networks should also publish reports on expenses 
incurred for student recruitment and marketing. 

• Require authorizers to document and publicly disclose the owners of any non-public property used to 
house a charter school, along with documentation of the amount of rent being paid for the facility and 
to whom payments are being made and verification that there are no conflicts of interest between the 
school and the holder of the property. 

• All vendor or service contracts over$25,000 at any charter school should be available as public information 
on the authorizers website. 

• Protect governing board members, administrators, parents, students, educators, school staff, and com- 
munity members from retaliation for whistleblowing. 
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